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to underlie it, in the main part of his essay, and the meaning 
of "concept" becomes still more vague. 

One or two of the many points about such experiments may 
be remarked. The judgments about the subjects of the incom- 
plete sentences may very easily have been mere memory judg- 
ments, in a number of cases, where all the thinking had been 
done before: and this real process may have occurred previ- 
ously to the learning-period, and at that time been reproduced 
pretty much in the same way. At any rate, the necessity of 
completing a sentence is a very inadequate reproduction of the 
way we think. Dr. Aveling gives a historical introduction, the 
latter part of which will acquaint his readers with some of the 
recent work in this department of psychology. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Richard Smith. 

Character and Life. Edited by Percy L. Parker. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1912. Pp. x, 240. 

This book is a symposium, in which five well-known author- 
ities discuss the subject of character in relation respectively to 
Evolution, Society, Art, Bohemianism, and History. Dr. Russel 
Wallace, the most distinguished of the five contributors, writes 
of "Evolution and Character" with freshness and originality. 
He is, of course, a strong upholder of the theory of natural 
selection as the predominant method of organic evolution, but 
he does not believe that it will account for the higher mental 
or spiritual nature of man. This nature, he holds, is not the 
mere animal nature advanced through survival of the fittest, 
but is probably due to some spiritual influx. Further, he gives 
strong reasons for thinking that there is no good evidence of 
any considerable improvement in man's average intellectual and 
moral status during the whole period of human history. If we 
accept the view that acquired characters cannot be transmitted 
by inheritance, it is certainly difficult to see how such improve- 
ment could have come about, for there has been no other selec- 
tive agency at work. As Dr. Wallace says, "There has cer- 
tainly been no special survival of the more intellectual and 
moral, but rather the reverse." Advance in knowledge and 
material civilization does not necessarily imply advance in in- 
tellectual or moral capacity. Dr. Wallace believes, however, that 
there will be an advance in character in the not distant future, 
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and that it will be brought about by education and by selec- 
tion through marriage. These two factors, of course, act in quite 
different ways. Education, on the view of the non-transmissi- 
bility of acquired characters, can do nothing to raise the general 
level of innate capacity, its effect can only be permanent by 
becoming part of the social inheritance. With regard to the 
other factor, it is a relief to notice that Dr. Wallace has no 
fatuous dreams of men and women taking the advice of ex- 
perts as to whom they are to marry; he believes that selection 
will come into operation when an improved social system renders 
all women economically and socially free to choose. Mr. J. A. 
Hobson contributes a suggestive essay on "Character and So- 
ciety." He draws a picture of the ideal man of the future, 
being careful to preserve a balance between the more social and 
the more individual qualities. The first characteristic of this 
man will be self-respect, which must be founded on a recogni- 
tion of justice in the political and economic order. This self- 
respect, however, easily falls into self-assertiveness, and needs 
to be corrected by a "socialization" of the will. In his remarks 
on the future development of the family and on the use of leisure 
Mr. Hobson is very sound. His concluding reflections on the 
continuity of nature present an interesting contrast to Dr. Wal- 
lace 's view that the universe was made for the sake of man. The 
remaining contributions are by Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Harold 
Begbie, and Dr. Emil Reich; they are distinctly inferior to the 
first two. 

London, England. J - B - Patnb - 

Vital Lies : Studies of Some Varieties of Recent Obscurantism. 
By Vernon Lee. London: John Lane, 1912. Two vols., pp. 
xxii, 262; 217. 

I am entirely at one with the author of this book in disliking 
and distrusting the anti-intellectual reaction which is so promi- 
nent a feature of much recent thought. William James 's conten- 
tion that truth is man-made, — that "you can say of it [an 
opinion] either that it is useful because it is true, or, it is true 
because it is useful. Both these phrases mean exactly the same 
thing"; his suggestion that the sub-conscious part of our minds 
gives us intimations of the true nature of reality which are de- 
nied to normal consciousness; the Bergsonian glorification of 



